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Ability Is Where You Find It... 


‘‘MEN AND WOMEN OF today must not be disqualified because of their disabilities; they must be 


qualified because of their abilities.” 


This succinct statement by War Manpower Chairman, Paul V. 


McNutt, throws a spotlight on one of the necessities which must be resolved if we are to solve our man- 
power problem. Our war needs skyrocket to new highs; labor demands soar; employers speak of ‘‘scrap- 
ing the bottom of the barrel’ for workers; yet over 2.5 million handicapped but capable workers go 
unused. These physically handicapped workers, like all other American citizens, have a role to play in 
the war; but most of them are wasted as sideline spectators. They are eager to get into the fray, but are 
barred as “‘ineligible’’ by discredited attitudes which still infer that handicapped persons cannot become 


productive citizens. 
* * 


There is plenty of manpower in the physically 
handicapped group—manpower that can be used not 
only to fill labor needs of war industry, but also 
the labor needs of non-war industries and thus 
release able-bodied men for the production and 
military fronts. We waste an important resource 
if we do nothing about it. The sooner the energy 
of the physically impaired is harnessed to American 
productiveness, the sooner victory will be speeded. 

No special favors are asked for the handicapped 
or by them. Local office placement staffs should 
judge them and place them as they do any other 
applicant—on the basis of skill and ability. The 
selection process in this connection undoubtedly 
calls more heavily upon the imagination, as would 
any unusual problem, but the potential productiv- 
ity of these citizens can and must be put to use. 
The U. S. Employment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission is the agency qualified by ex- 
perience to bring about the utilization of this 
virtually untapped source of manpower. 

A first step in the process is the education of 
employers. That employers themselves realize 
this is shown by a letter from ore of them: 

“Employers do not take on crippled or otherwise handi* 
capped people when they apply at the office for work. They 
see only the defects and not the abilities of the applicant. 
Someone else must sell the employer on the ability of that 
type of person before he has an opportunity to fill his mind 
with thoughts of disability." 

Obviously, that “‘someone else’’ is the USES. 
The selling job involved will require a special 
approach including the following factors: 

Selective Placement.—This is important because 
merely placing the handicapped worker in a ‘*job’’ 
is helping neither him nor the war effort. The 
job must be one for which he is fitted by aptitude, 
training, temperament, ard physical capacities— 


* 


one in which he can make fullest use of his ability 
without aggravation to his impairment. 

Training.—Inasmuch as regular training schools 
are not always equipped to handle physically handi- 
capped trainees, other agencies equipped to do so 
must be utilized. Local office staffs should consult 
with vocational rehabilitation personnel in work- 
ing out plans for training physically handicapped 
persons. 

Special Techniques.—A little extra attention and 
effort on the part of interviewers and placement 
officials will mark the difference between an inef- 
ficient, maladjusted worker and a happy, pro- 
ductive one. In addition to building skill, to 
education in the academic sense, the handicapped 
person must have instilled in him a sense of “‘be- 
longing’’—a sense of being needed. He must not 
have the feeling that he is a person set apart; Le 
must have the opportunity to develop in a nor- 
mal way, under normal circumstances. 

Abolition of High Physical Requirements.—-Arbi- 
trarily strict physical requirements must no longer 
be tolerated. Manpower for VICTORY is the 
leading consideration at this moment but we must 
also build for the peace which will come. The 
participation of the handicapped in winning the 
war will establish the measures of their permanent 
usefulness and participation in the peace. 

In addition to our social obligation to make the 
physically handicapped self-supporting under any 
conditions, emergent or otherwise, there is the 
urgent necessity now to conserve manpower; to use 
it effectively. We cannot spare a single individual 
fromour victory program. Mobilizing manpower ts 
our most important task today, and to do the job 
we must correct our improvident ways. We've got 
to take the handicapped off the economic scrap heap. 


—CAPT. WATSON MILLER, Assistant Administrator, Federal Security Agency. 
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Manpower control unified— Stabilization moves 
apace—Advisory Council for Employment Security 
looks ahead. 


4 Shortly after the USES had been made an integral 
part of the WMC, the President again took decisive 
action which will have a further far-reaching effect on 
its activities. On December 5, 1942, an Executive 
order gave sweeping control of all of the country’s man 
power to the Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission—a unifying move made necessary in order to 
overcome obstacles blocking complete and effective 
manpower mobilization. Under the new unified 
control, the needs of industry and agriculture and the 
needs of the armed forces will be weighed and adjusted 
as a whole, rather than separately as in the past. 


Briefly summed up, the Executive order transferred 
the Selective Service System to the War Manpower 
Commission; ordered voluntary enlistment of men 
from 18 to 38 years ended; and gave the WMC Chair- 
man authority to regulate hiring practices and to set 
up a system of labor priorities. As the Chairman may 
direct, all workers are to be hired through the USES, 
and no employer shall retain a worker who may be 
needed more urgently in a more essential place. 


Training programs of the Army and Navy and 
auxiliary units in non-Federal institutions must con- 
form to regulations of the new manpower unit, and 
other Executive departments must take such action as 
the WMC determines necessary to promote compli- 
ance with its orders. Safeguards are to be set up to 
prevent and relieve hardships and inequities, and pro- 
cedures for appeals will be sosabihialeed. 


According to Chairman McNutt, the Executive or- 
der will make possible a ‘‘vigorous and unified pro- 
gram for the allocation of the Nation’s manpower,”’ 
embracing as it does five major points: (1) the alloca- 
tion of manpower to the armed forces, war industries, 
agriculture, and other essential civilian activities; 
(2) the efficient use of labor for war industries, based 
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on the urgency of various kinds of war production and 
on the flow of materials; (3) the mobilization of the 
Nation's labor reserves, particularly women; (4) the 
transfer of workers from less-essential activities to 
more-essential activities; (5) the providing of labor 
needed for essential agriculture. 


q Mr. McNutt predicted that the tempo of induction 
of men into the armed forces would increase in 1943 
until by the end of the year one out of every five, 
compared with the present ratio of one out of every 
nine, men in the civilian labor force would be called 
into the services, and women would comprise 30 per- 
cent of the war labor force. 


q As the Review goes to press, the first of the new War 
Manpower Commission's stabilization orders is in 
effect in the Detroit area. The labor stabilization 
plan was worked out jointly with employers and 
workers through recommendations of the Manage- 
ment-Labor Committee of WMC and involves the 
voluntary cooperation of labor, management, and the 
general public. The plan is similar to the one in- 
stituted in Baltimore last spring. 

Another stabilization order sought by maritime 
employees and unions to keep experienced seamen on 
ships was approved by the Commission at its meeting 
on Wednesday, December 16. Some 110,000 merchant 
seamen are affected. 


q Under the joint auspices of the Social Security 
Board and the War Manpower Commission a meeting 


. of the Social Security Board Advisory Council for Em- 


ployment Security (held October 29 and 30, 1942) made 
a series of recommendations designed to promote re- 
lationships between the USES and the present unem- 
ployment compensation system to obtain effective 
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Renamed 


Effective with the January 1943 issue, the Employment 
Security Review changes its name to the Manpower 
Review in keeping with the transfer of the United States 
Employment Service from the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Social Security Board to the War 
Manpower Commission. 

















cooperation in the solution of mutual outstanding 
se 7 Salaries, disqualification requirements of 
certain State unemployment compensation laws in 
relation to manpower mobilization, and the extension 
of community advisory committees to assure that 
operation of local employment offices are geared to the 
needs of the individual community were among the 
problems emphasized. 

Three committees submitted solutions and recom- 
mendations to the Advisory Council: 

1. Veterans Employment Service Committee.—This Com- 
mittee submitted five resolutions looking to (1) the 
interest of variously disabled persons; (2) the interest 
of aliens; (3) amendment of existing State Workmen's 
Compensation Acts as they relate to a 
persons; (4) exemption of handicapped persons from 

rovisions of the Civil Service Retirement Act; and 

5) urging that the Veterans Employment Service be 
retained as a distinct and separate entity in order to 
serve efficiently the veterans of all wars—past, present, 
and future. 

2. Farm Placement Committee.—This Committee pref- 
aced a recommendation that the Employment Service 
function be incorporated with that of the War Man- 
power Commission with a statement reading in part 
as follows: 

The problem of labor for agricultural production is no longer 
merely one of providing labor for farmers needing it. It has become, 
in addition, that of utilizing most effectively the total labor force, 
both present a of our agriculture. Agriculture has a 
still further contribution to make to the military forces, and also to 
the expansion of war industries, and yet it must maintain produc- 
tion of essential food and fiber, and even expand it in every way 
— This calls for fuller and more efficient use of the farm 
abor force. 


Specifically the Committee sought careful develop- 
ment of details on administration of the recent farm 
labor stabilization order, and asked that procedures 
be developed for combining the labor force of different 
farms in the same community and securing full em- 
ployment in that way. ‘‘The objective,’’ the Com- 
mittee urged, ‘‘should be full employment of local 
labor and land resources, not necessarily farm by farm, 
but locality by locality."’ 

It further recommended that in 1943 the USES 
establish even closer collaboration with the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, Farm Security 
Administration, the USDA War Boards, and other 
Government agencies working toward an adjustment 
of agricultural problems; and that the Department of 
Agriculture in conjunction with the War Manpower 
Commission set up in each county a Farm Manpower 
Requirements Committee which would accumulate 
data on various needs and make its findings available 
to the Selective Service local draft board, thus safe- 
guarding the supplies of farm labor to meet the com- 
munity’s wartime farm production goals. 


3. weeey Committee on Labor Market and Labor 
Supply.—This Committee in its report said: 


The proper apportionment of manpower between the military and 
industrial forces of our Nation is among the most serious problems 








that confront our country today. The evidence of the increasing 
production requirements and of the diminishing labor supply re- 
quires that an efficient and Nation-wide agency, operating under 
uniform national policies, discover, recruit, and distribute the avail- 
able labor supply to those areas, in such numbers as are required to 
meet production goals and essential civilian needs. The agency to 
carry out these responsibilities is already organized and operating 
on a Nation-wide basis and has demonstrated its ability to perform 
the necessary tasks. It is essential, therefore, that the present system 
of public employment offices be supported, extended, and strength- 
ened in order to meet the present and future responsibilities which 
must devolve upon the Gisloneide agency dealing with the 
recruitment and placement of the labor force. 


The Committee recommended that immediate steps be 
taken to provide . . . for the effective performance 
of responsibilities of the Nation-wide system of em- 
ployment offices, including, in addition to recruitment 
activities, (1) the classification and use for placement 
purposes of the occupational information available on 
all male workers registered under the Selective Service 
and Training Act; (2) analysis of the occupational re- 
quirements of industries and occupational abilities of 
workers employed to provide for their more effective 
utilization in maximum production; (3) transfer of 
individuals and groups of workers within essential 
and less-essential industries; (4) collaboration with 
management, labor, and other Government agencies 
in the referral of the labor force to points of training 
and demand, to assure its maximum use in the war 
effort; (5) collection and analysis of labor market data 
to provide adequate estimates of the labor demands 
for essential war production and civilian requirements 
and the total labor force available or which may be 
made available to meet such total requirements. 

It also recommended implementation of policies 
and programs to assure current determination of 
present and future manpower requirements; elimina- 
tion of discriminatory practices which prevent the 
most effective use of the total labor force; recruit- 
ment, training, and employment of women workers; 
provisions of adequate facilities of care of children 
of working mothers; equality of wage rates; equal 
Opportunity for men and women in training pro- 
grams; development by WMC of a public relations 
program to tell women, husbands, and employers 
why the fuller utilization of women in industry within 
the local area is so vital; and full observation of the 
recommendations made in January 1942 with respect 
to the allocation of war contracts. The Committee 
also recommended that the War Manpower Com- 
mission, in cooperation with the Office of War 
Information, salon a planned and consistent 
program of public education which will present the 
facts realistically and gain the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of workers, management, and the public in the 
support of measures which may be deemed necessary. 

Full details of the various recommendations of the 
three committees are included in a complete copy of 
the report of the Federal Advisory Council sent to 
all State employment security agencies with Special 
Letter No. 41 of the Bureau of Employment Security 
of the Security Board, dated November 30, 1942. 
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The Physically Handicapped: 
Assets, N ot Liabilaties 


WE ARE RACING against time—to see how fast and how far we can out-produce the enemy; upon our speed 
depends victory. In that race we must call upon every last ounce of energy and ability—every segment of our 
labor force. Unrestricted in manpower, as we are limited in productive facilities and raw materials, we must 
not come through with “‘too little, too late’’ in getting workers where and when needed. This means making 
use of all Americans who can work: men, women, Negroes, aliens—and the physically handicapped. Not only 
must we find jobs for them, but jobs for which they are trained and fitted. 

When an applicant is interviewed in the local office, an attempt is made to discover his experience and ability 
and upon these he is judged and placed; if he is a master mechanic, he is not barred from a mechanic’s job because 
he is inept at tool making; if he is a tool maker, he is not disqualified for his trade because he knows nothing of 
welding. Similarly, if a man is a’ skilled worker, shall he be barred from employment in that skill because of an 
impairment which does not hamper his efficiency? By their skills you shall know them; not as blind, deaf, 
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one-armed, or crippled—but as carpenters, machinists, inspectors, lathe operators. 





An Unused: Reserve of Manpower 


IN ONE SENSE, there are 130 million physically 
handicapped persons in the United States, because 
practically everyone has some physical characteristic 
that limits his activities and also his working op- 
portunities. For instance, a nearsighted person, who 
could never qualify as an aviator in the Air Corps, 
with proper ability could qualify for a job in the same 
service as accountant, mechanic, maintenance crew 
member, engineer, and for many other occupations. 
The number of persons who are placed in the ‘‘physi- 
cally handicapped’’ category depends on the standards 
used to determine and measure the handicap. From 
survey to survey these standards have varied widely. 

According to estimates of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, based on the National Health Survey con- 
ducted in 1935-36, there are at present 23.6 million 
persons in our population, not including those in 
institutions, who have some physical defect or chronic 
disease. Of these, 16.3 million are between the ages 
of 15 and 64 (excluding 1 million who are essentially 
invalids), almost equally divided between men and 
women. 

Not all of the physically handicapped in the labor 
force are vocationally handicapped, since an individual’s 
disability may not interfere with his particular 
occupation. However, it may be assumed that the 
disabilities of practically all of them constitute an 
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employment handicap at one time or another, either 
because of employer specifications or prejudices, or 
because of readjustment and physical difficulties 
involved in shifting to a new job or a new occupation. 

While all physically handicapped persons need 
special care at some time in making an employment 
adjustment, some require more attention than others. 
Of the 8.1 million physically handicapped men be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 64, the U. S. Public Health 
study revealed that close to 6.7 million need only 
selective placement, 1 million require rehabilitation 
before employment in industry, and nearly 350,000 
need extensive rehabilitation and should be restricted 
to sheltered work. 

Physically handicapped persons who are unem- 
ployed or potential entrants into the labor market 
constitute a large reserve of manpower. 

Including those unemployed and seeking work, and 
those who are expected to be drawn into the labor 
market, the reserve of handicapped workers probably 
numbers between 2.5 and 3 million men and women. 
At least half of them need vocational rehabilitation 
services before they can be employed in industry, 
while perhaps a million need only selective placement. 
Proper placement and training, coupled with employer 
acceptance, can enable us to use this reserve to ease 


, critical labor shortages. 





PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: ASSETS, NOT LIABILITIES 


Although new employment opportunities for physi- 
cally handicapped and normal workers alike have 
tended to decrease general unemployment, the follow- 
ing factors tend to increase the available reserve of 
physically impaired workers: 

1. In the curtailment of civilian production and 
conversion to war production, many physically handi- 
capped workers who have been well adjusted in jobs 
are laid off. Because they cannot readjust as easily 
as normal workers to new jobs, they remain unem- 
ployed for a greater length of time. 

2. Increased employment opportunities induce phys- 
ically impaired persons who are not ordinarily in the 
labor market to enter it. Included in this group are 
those who have been out of the labor market because 
they had come to believe, after fruitless efforts to 


secure employment, that their physical defects were 
hopeless handicaps. Other new entrants attracted 
by the increased opportunities are physically handi- 
capped housewives. 

With critical labor shortages in many areas, the 
fullest use must be made of our labor reserve. Phys- 
ically handicapped persons form an important segment 
of this reserve and can contribute significantly to war 
production if the bars to their employment are let 
down. The USES and the Federal-State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies are equipped by experience to 
transform this labor reserve into active manpower. 
Although this task is now impeded by lack of funds, 
much can be done even under present budgets to place 
more of the physically handicapped in jobs vital to 
our war effort. . 


Estimated number of persons and number of men between the ages of 15 and 64 with a physical impairment or chronic disease, by type of 
preemployment service needed ' 























Men 
Type of impairment Total persons Need Need rehabili- | Need extensive 
— aiecin tation before rehabilitation 
i sti i — and sheltered 
—— in industry employment 
ee i oe an aa ee ee 16,336,000 8,057,500 6,698,800 1,011,500 347,200 
See oe eer 901,000 466,400 275,200 164,800 26,400 
ee ee | 337,000 233,600 117,900 76,100 39,600 
SROUEG SIDUEDORE, 05. 5 vc cccesccvenscce. 1,849,000 1,375,100 768,400 414,300 192,400 
7 OT Se ee ee a 1,185,800 999,300 888,600 70,600 40,100 
PMEE hs nic vcasch chur hoskesseseee> se 975,800 489,400 457,000 13,200 19,200 
ee econ tek eens xewk erp bom 11,087,400 4,493,700 4,191,700 272,500 29,500 

















1 Includes both those in the labor force and those not in the labor force. Persons are classed -by principal ty 
Excludes persons who are essentially invalids and persons in institutions. 


duplication. 
believed to be insignificant. 


of impairmenc to avoid 
Based on 1940 population; change to 1942 is 


2 Includes rheumatic and heart diseases, arteriosclerosis, high blood pressure, cancer, tuberculosis, and a score of others. 


Source: U.S. Public Health Service. 

















WMC on the Air 


IF YOU WILL tune in Mondays through Fridays from 5:45 to 
6:00 p. m., EWT, on any of 100 stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System you will hear information messages from WMC, 
plugged in during the Ben Bernie program. Part of a general 
education program, this spot broadcast features local manpower 
problems and stresses the necessity for meeting local labor short- 
ages with people already living in the local area. 

WMC also has its own program on the air. Tune in for ‘“What's 
Your War Job?"’ presented over the Blue Network every Wednes- 
day from 7:06 to 7:30 EWT. 


Listen also to ‘‘Yesterday and Today’’ from 2:30 to 3:00, EWT, 
presented over the Blue Network every Sunday afternoon. This 
program originates in New York, with a cut-in from Washington 
featuring a speaker on a current manpower problem. 


* &¢ *& 


WMC would like to have reactions to these programs. If you 
have any comments, please send them to: L. Hammond, Chief, 
Radio Section, WMC, Washington, D. C. 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: ASSETS, NOT LIABILITIES 


Broader 
Horizon 


e e« e By 


K. VERNON BANTA 


Specialist in Services to Physically 
Handicapped, United States Employment 


Service 


A STORY OF PIONEER DAYS tells of the youth who 
carried a sack of wheat to the grist mill on horseback; 
the sack, with the wheat in one end and stones in the 
other for balance, was thrown over the back of the 
horse. When the miller suggested that the boy 
throw away the stones and divide the wheat in the 
ends of the sack to lighten the horse’s load, the 
youth's answer was: “‘If this way was good enough 
for my father, it is good enough for me.”’ 

In its treatment of men and women with physical 
limitations, industry, too, has followed the accus- 
tomed way. Tradition had marked the blind for 
jobs as broom-makers, the man with tuberculosis for 
light outdoor work, the person who has lost a leg 
for a job as crossing-watchman. This hit-or-miss 
classification has totally disregarded the fact that the 
blind man may have been an industrial engineer before 
losing his sight; the tubercular, an expert accountant; 
or the one-legged man, a locomotive engineer. 

However, to those charged with the welfare and 
guidance of the physically handicapped today, all 
jobs are jobs for the handicapped. Tradition and 
practice are not easy fetters to break, but the occu- 
pational horizon of the physically handicapped is 
gradually being broadened. There is no reason why 
it should not be widened to include every job in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Achieving that 
objective will require an intensive and carefully 
executed job analysis program. This technique 
entails an analysis of the jobs in terms of the usual 
factors for selection, such as skill, aptitude, and 
experience. In addition, to determine the specific 
requirements of a job, the analysis must also show in 
detail the physical demands, as well as the conditions 
under which the worker would have to operate. 

When such a break-down has been made, it will be 
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possible to relate the requirements of the occupation 
to the physical capacities of specific individuals. 
As knowledge of more jobs is developed, the span of 
occupations in which persons with physical limita- 
tions can be suitably and safely placed will increase. 
Analysis should, of course, be made under actual 
conditions, and not based on memory or hypothetical 
conditions. No personnel man has a sufficiently 
detailed knowledge of all jobs in his plant to relate 
that information, except in a very general way, to 
the varied types of physical impairment that appli- 
cants may have. When the framework of information 
has been set up, fitting the specific handicapped person 
to the job becomes a relatively simple matter. The 
medical examiner, too, should have a knowledge of 
the requirements of the job, so that he may be able to 
determine whether or not the job will be detrimental 
to the applicant’s handicap. 

Tools to facilitate the use of information derived 
from a job analysis can be developed—for instance, a 
specific industrial plant chart of physical demands and 
working conditions. This chart (p. 6) should be based 
on specific information of the physical factors involved 
in the job and can be exceedingly valuable to the 
personnel office or the placement officer in the local 
office of the USES in reviewing the physical require- 
ments of the job. It can be used to break down a 
single occupation or a complete industry. 


Job Families for the Handicapped 
Another device, developed by the Occupational 
Analysis Section of the War Manpower Commission, 
is the compilation of job families for the handicapped. 
These job families have been drawn up around a 


- limited number of types of handicaps and point to 


the jobs which are possible choices for persons with 
these physical impairments. However, the finding 
of a job in the ‘‘family’’ does not eliminate the neces- 
sity of an analysis of that specific job when an in- 
dividual with a handicap is being considered for it. 
Lists of occupations are important as guides only, 
in that they point to occupations in which persons 
with handicaps may be placed; they do not remove 
the necessity for an analysis of the job. Persons with 
identical handicaps may have widely varying physical 
capacities; therefore, in the development of a prac- 
tical selective placement method, consideration must 


be given to all types of physical factors which limit 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Sample Chart of Physical Demands and Working Conditions 


AMMUNITION (Small Arms Branch). 


Training Time:, Two weeks to two months. 
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Physical Demands 


Physical demands and 
working conditions 
Walking-____ 
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Working Conditions 
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B: Intermittent or infrequent requiring lesser exertion; of lesser 


Blank space: optional; absent; insignificant. 


Present. 


X: 
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GOVERNMENT 


A FOOTLESS TRUCK DRIVER, a machinist who 
has only one hand—a one-armed mechanic-chauffeur— 
blind dictaphone operators—deaf card punchers— 
these are examples of the thousands of handicapped 
persons now employed by the Government. Re- 
cently, six one-armed messengers were hired by the 
Civil Service Commission in one Midwestern city; 
indeed, of the 624 persons who were rehabilitated in 
Illinois during the first 9 months of 1942, 158 were 
hired by Government agencies. From unskilled la- 
borers to highly trained professional people, the hand- 
icapped are being recruited in an effort to overcome 
the manpower problems which the Government, no 
less than private industry, must meet. 

The Federal Civil Service has met the present 
emergency by lowering considerably the physical 
requirements for many jobs so that more physically 
handicapped workers might be utilized, and by mak- 
ing surveys to see where and how the handicapped 
might be employed on an even wider scale. In most 
announcements of Civil Service examinations there 
are only two basic questions: (1) *‘Can the applicant 
perform the job?’’ and (2) ‘In the performance of his 
job will the applicant be a hazard to himself or others?”’ 

The first attempt to survey Government positions 
from a medical standpoint to determine minimum 
physical requirements was made by the Civil Service 
Commission in February 1942. Surveys were con- 
ducted by regional medical officers of the Commission 
who consulted with safety engineers and supervisors 
in Government arsenals, navy yards, and quarter- 
master depots, all in critical labor areas. Their 
objectives were: (1) to obtain information for utiliz- 
ing handicapped workers to relieve labor shortages, 
and (2) to acquire experience for post-war use in 
placing disabled veterans and industrial workers in 
Government units. . 

The first phase of the program involved a job sur- 
vey covering 60 Government establishments and 
private establishments with Government contracts to 
asceftain existing placement opportunities. Next, 
information on placements, furnished by the USES 
and from the Civil Service Commission’s own records, 
was used to set up a disability classification. Wher- 
ever a job description was not available from the 
USES Dictionary of Occupational Titles, a classification 
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BLAZES A TRAIL 


as closely related as possible was made. The Com- 
mission has published a volume entitled, Operations 
Manual for the Placement of Women and the Physically 
Handicapped, embodying the classifications thus estab- 
lished, which can be used by all training, recruiting, 
and placement agencies. 

A Committee for Coordinating Training, Recruitment 
and Placement of the Physically Handicapped in Connec- 
tion with Federal Employment, consisting of representa- 
tives of the Civil Service Commission, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the Council on Personnel 
Administration, acts as a coordinating group on train- 
ing and placement of physically handicapped persons 
for Government service. It suggests methods of 
operation and supplies State vocational rehabilitation 
services with information on job openings in the Fed- 
eral Civil Service. The State vocational rehabilitation 
services, in turn, will supply information on the num- 
ber of handicapped persons in their States, while the 
regional medical officer of the Civil Service Commission 
will be the key man in the negotiations that take 
place between completion of training and placement. 

Additional placement potentialities are recom- 
mended by vocational training officials, appointing 
officers, and the Civil Service Commission. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the 
U. S. Office of Education has been surveying Govern- 
ment arsenals in an attempt to select jobs for which 
the Civil Service Commission can be asked to certify 
qualified physically handicapped persons. Experi- 
ments have been made in the use of physically handi- 
capped workers in establishments devoted to shell 
loading and aircraft maintenance, ordnance plants, 
and [in quartermaster depots. The War and Navy. 
Departments have asked their arsenals and shipyards 
to hire handicapped persons wherever possible. The 
Army also is anticipating their employment in the 
maintenance of cargo plane stations and estimates 
that as many as 50,000 handicapped persons may 
ultimately be so employed. 

If proof that physically handicapped persons are 
or can become efficient workers were needed, the 
Federal Government has unmistakably supplied the 
evidence. Its efforts have blazed a trail along which 
private industry, with the aid and cooperation of the 
U. S. Employment Service, can follow. 
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Needed: A Revision of Attitude 


IF WE WERE to accept as Nation-wide criteria the 
physical standards required of new employees by 
some plants, an amazingly large proportion of our 
population would be considered unfit for employ- 
ment. Yet these high qualifications, originally estab- 
lished during the depression period as a device for 
selecting the most nearly physically perfect workers 
from a huge labor surplus, frequently bear no direct 
relation to the job to be performed and serve only to 
limit further our inadequate labor supply. By 
applying arbitrary standards, labeling broad classes 
of disabilities as disqualifying, employers have even 
screened out handicapped persons who have abilities 
which do not constitute a liability in an occupation 
essential to the war effort. 

Most employers, even during this war emergency, 
have refused to hire physically handicapped workers 
because of: (1) a belief that physically handicapped 
persons have lower working efficiency and higher rates 
of sickness and absenteeism and turn-over; (2) a 
prevalent notion that the physically handicapped are 
more susceptible to injuries; (3) a reluctance to take 
the reponsibility of firing handicapped persons who 
prove to be inefficient; (4) an impression that able- 
bodied men are still available; and (5) a belief that 
physically handicapped require extra service and 
attention. 

What are the facts? The physically handicapped 
are liabilities only if they are placed in occupations 
where their defects actually interfere with the oper- 
ations of the job. It has been amply demonstrated 
that, with proper placement, physically handicapped 
workers make excellent work records. For example, 
in a large eastern plant which employs large numbers 
of workers with physical defects, a study made over 
a period of a year, comparing their performance with 
that of a control group of physically normal workers, 
indicates that the sickness, accident, and quit rates 
were lower for the handicapped than for the control 
group. Furthermore, they produced and earned as 
much as the control group. This is probably due to 
the fact that the psychology of a handicapped person 
who is given a job makes him a much more conscien- 
tious worker than the fully able-bodied worker. His 
desire to make good results in less absenteeism and 
mobility. Other examples include a large war plant 
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which formerly manufactured automobiles and em- 
ployed more than 10,000 physically handicapped 
workers, and an artificial limb factory which hires 
only those workers who have had amputations. 
The latter firm has an eminently successful business 
with almost no record of industrial accidents. A 
study of the employment records of a group of 4,404 
men having orthopedic impairments disclosed that 
over a period of 13 years only eight were reported to 
have incurred a second injury. 

The misconception that handicapped workers are 
more susceptible to injury is based on the fear that 
injuries which would cause partial disability to nor- 
mal workers may cause permanent total disability to 
workers already partially disabled, thus raising the 
workmen’s compensation costs of employers. 

Employers’ attitudes toward danger of injuries to 
already partially disabled workers are based either on 
misinformation or on lack of information. Actually, 
statutory provisions which protect employers in 
varying degrees from liability for ‘second injuries’ 
have been made in almost all States. About half the 
States provide that employers shall be responsible for 
compensating only the injury incurred in their em- 
ploy, and that this injury be considered by itself. 
Further, some of these States maintain second-injury 
funds out of which is paid the difference between the 
compensation received by the worker for the second 
injury and the compensation payable for the disability 
resulting from the combined effects of the first and 
second injuries. A number of States attempt to pro- 
tect employers by permitting workers with physical 
defects to waive their rights to compensation for 
injuries resulting from an aggravation of the existing 
disability. 

Many employers ignore or are not aware of these 
protective features of workmen’s compensation laws 
in their States, and use second-injury liability as an 
argument against the eniployment of physically 
handicapped workers. By apprising employers of 
these protective measures, local offices of the United 
States Employment Service can induce many of them 
to employ handicapped workers. 

Local office personnel can utilize the employer- 
visiting program to acquaint employers with the 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Are Older Workers Handicapped? 


THE PREJUDICE of those employers who believe 
that in industry ‘‘age’’ is synonymous with inefh- 
ciency has handicapped many older workers. The age 
factor is relevant only as it relates to occupational 
qualifications. An instructor in a machine shop may 
be qualified at the age of 70 while a boilermaker, even 
though younger, may not have the physical strength 
required for his work. 

Skeptical employers contend that older workers 
lack the strength and vigor of youth and that their 
mental processes have slowed down with their mount- 
ing years. 

Prejudice against hiring older workers exists largely 
because of inadequate information or erroneous im- 
pressions. According to a report to the Secretary of 
Labor, in 1939, by the Committee on Employment 
Problems of Older Workers, factual data on produc- 
tivity, accidents, sickness, group insurance, and pen- 
sion plans show that hiring older workers presents 
no greater risks than does hiring younger workers. 
None of the records studied indicated a decline in 
earning power with advancing age; in some instances 
the production of older workers exceeded that of 
younger workers. The report also revealed that 
industrial accident insurance carriers do not compute 
workmen’s compensation premiums on the basis of 
the age distribution of the insured working force, 
because, although the severity of the accidents among 
older workers is greater than among younger ones, 
older workers have fewer accidents; thus, opposite 
trends offset each other. 

By continuing their discrimination against older 
workers, employers are ignoring a valuable source of 
manpower. Many of these “‘oldsters’’ have had years 
of experience in skills which are invaluable to the war 
effort and badly needed today. Since time is short, we 
should utilize older workers wherever we can, instead 
of devoting our energies to the training of ‘‘greenies.”’ 

While older workers are favored by seniority rules, 


once they are displaced, whether because of curtailed 
operations in less-essential industries, or for other 
reasons, they invariably experience difficulty in secur- 
ing reemployment. Many a worker around 55, when 
forced out of his job, learns for the first time that he is 
“too old.’’ Prospective employers tell- him that 
younger men are more efficient. 

How can local office personnel of the United States 
Employment Service help the older worker? Here are 
a few ways: 

1. Promote the over-55 group to employers: cite 
instances of their effective use in industry; emphasize 
the advantage of the worker's experience. 

2. Study the Job Descriptions prepared by the United 
States Employment Service of the War Manpower 
Commission and recommend occupations suitable for 
older-persons. 

3. Encourage employers to analyze their work 
methods to determine what jobs can be done by older 
persons. 

4. On the basis of these job analyses refer older 
applicants who have skills which are not needed in 
essential industries to training facilities which will 
enable them to adapt their skills and techniques to 
new opportunities. 

5. Suggest (1) that skilled workers over 55 who 
have been released from less-essential industries be 
hired to instruct trainees for war production; (2) that 
that they be placed as foremen in charge of training- 
course graduates; and (3) that they be hired for jobs 
where skill is more essential than speed. 

The USES must convince employers that discrimina- 
tion against the older worker must stop; that if they 
do not take advantage of this valuable reservoir of 
labor, they will be seriously hampering the war 
effort. When the USES has succeeded in doing this, 
the older worker, instead of being handicapped by his 
maturity, will find himself keeping the assembly line 
moving to victory. 


SOME MONTHS AGO a classified ‘‘ad’’ was inserted in the Arizona Republic by the United States Employment Service. It called for men be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 70, with a good growth of beard, to act in a motion picture. 
Among the applicants was Samuel Underwood, an active and athletic octogenarian of Globe, Ariz. Sam was the ‘‘type,’’ so he got a job. 


It lasted a few days; then he returned home. 


A few weeks later Sam received a telegram asking him to come to Hollywood for further work in films at a salary of $100 a week and $5 


a day expenses. 
“That,”’ declared Sam, “‘certainly beats an old-age pension.”’ 
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The Road 
Back 


e « a By 


O. D. HOLLENBECK 


- Chief, Veterans’ Employment Service 
United States Employment Service 


‘““IF ANY MAN SHALL bee sent forth as a souldier 
and shall return maimed, hee shall bee maintained 
competently by the Colonie during his life." 

In these words three centuries ago, Pilgrim fathers 
recognized officially a profound obligation of the 
Colonies. Now, as then, the welfare of veterans is 
one of the Nation’s primary responsibilities. 

In World War I the Allies sustained over 12 million 
wounded men; of these, 234,300 belonged to the 
American army. However, by matching the magni- 
tude of this war with that of World War I, we can 
gage the extent of the rehabilitation task which the 
Nation will have to face. 

We know from experience that the majority of war 
wounded, when suitably trained and, where necessary, 
provided with appliances, can again take their places 
in the wage-earning world. Work is essential to 
the disabled veteran; pensions alone are inadequate; 
in fact, his morale collapses if he is not economically 
as well as physically readjusted to his environment. 

In June 1918 the Congress of the United States 
passed a vocational rehabilitation act and appro- 
priated funds to provide for the vocational training 
of discharged veterans under the supervision and 
control of the Veterans’ Bureau, now called the 
Veterans’ Administration. The one objective of the 
Bureau was the training of veterans so that they 
could return to civil life fitted for occupations which 
they could carry on successfully. The trainee and 
the Bureau determined the objective; the trade schools 
and institutions, with the aid of the Bureau, furnished 
the means—the facilities, and the skilled instructors— 
for reaching it. Training was offered in practically 
every field in the semiskilled and skilled trades, in 
commerce, in agriculture, in the legal professions, 
and in the musical arts. 
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From January 1919 to June 30, 1928, when the 
rehabilitation program of the Veterans’ Bureau was 
completed, 330,000 veterans were registered for, and 
180,000 actually entered, training. Of these, 129,000 
were satisfactorily rehabilitated, and approximately 
125,000 were placed in employment. 

Finding work for returning soldiers and sailors 
after the war was considered of such importance 
that more than 2,000 veterans’ employment bureaus 
were established, beginning in 1919. These were 
operated jointly by State and local defense councils 
and welfare organizations, with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service acting as a clearing house for the ex- 
change of information. In addition, the U. S. 
Employment Service stationed qualified representa- 
tives at the demobilization camps and furnished 
available information concerning employment oppor- 
tunities to soldiers at embarkation camps in France. 
Thousands of soldiers and sailors daily took ad- 
vantage of the help the Employment Service made 
available to them. 

Exactly how many of our returning soldiers, sailors, 
and marines found employment through all the 
agencies cooperating on their behalf cannot be 
determined. Few regular reports were made, but it 
is a matter of record in offices of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service that, in the 10 months from December 
1918 through September 1919, 758,000 discharged 
servicemen filed applications for employment, and 
work was obtained for 478,000. 

There is every reason to believe that both Federal 
and State Governments are in a much better position 
now to deal effectively with problems of rehabili- 
tation than at the end of the last war. The smoke 
of Pearl Harbor had hardly cleared away when the 
President took action toward refitting the casualties 
of war and industry for useful occupations. There 
followed a conference which included officials of the 
Army and Navy, the Coast Guard, the National 
Resources Planning Board, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the Social Security Board (USES), the Selec- 
tive Service System, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division of the Office of Education, the Civil Service 
Commission, the Red Cross, and other agencies. 

After reviewing the facilities already available, 
the conferees decided that the present need is not so 
much for the development of new agencies and new 
facilities as it is for proper utilization and coordi- 
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nation of existing agencies and facilities. The recom- 
mendations of the committee are reflected in measures 
now before Congress. This proposed legislation, if 
enacted, will make provision for the utilization of 
the experience of all agencies which have worked on 
rehabilitation. As a result, it is expected that a 
sound vocational rehabilitation program will be in 
operation when the real load of war disabled veterans 
confronts the Nation. 


Post-war Planning 


There is also evidence of widespread State interest 
in plans for the readjustment of World War II disabled 
veterans. Several States have already formed planning 
councils to study the problem and make recommenda- 
tions for subsequent action by State legislatures. 

Whatever new legislation emerges, persons disabled 
in the present war can be assured of having the 
benefit of a service experienced in dealing with the 
employment problems of veterans. Special efforts to 
facilitate the placement of disabled veterans have 
consistently marked the activities of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service since its inception in 1928. 
State and local veterans’ representatives for years 
have counseled and assisted veterans and developed 
employment opportunities for them. Basically the 
placement problem of disabled war veterans is the 
same as the placement problem of other handicapped 
persons; they must be placed in positions where their 
abilities can be utilized to full advantage and where 
their disabilities will not be aggravated by their 
duties. Veterans’ employment representatives there- 
fore integrate and coordinate their activities with 
those of the handicap program in the local offices. 

It cannot be denied that employers generally shy 
away from employment offices which specialize in 
services to the physically handicapped, whether 
veterans or nonveterans. The assumption is that 
such offices are influenced more by sentiment and 
sympathy for the disabled than by the considerations 
of efficient service to employers. It is incumbent 
upon local offices of the USES, therefore, that referrals 
of handicapped veterans be made on the same basis 
as other referrals; that is, ability to do a job. 

Where veterans need special help to advance their 
welfare, there are, of course, special groups and 
agencies created partly for that purpose such as the 
American Legion, the Disabled American Veterans, 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The proper place- 
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ment of veterans in employment is regarded by these 
veterans’ groups as a function second only to that of 
rehabilitation itself. Local, State and national em- 
ployment committees have been established and 
charged with responsibility for the maintenance and 
development of effective cooperation with the U. S. 
Employment Service. Local office personnel should 
work as closely as possible with local veterans’ groups, 
attend and address their meetings whenever possible, 
cooperate with their employment committees, urge 
all unemployed members to maintain active registra- 
tions with the local office, keep informed as to the 
local, State, and Federal legal preferences to which 
veterans are entitled, and endeavor to refer veterans to 
such employment. When necessary, local office per- 
sonnel should also be able to direct veterans to the 
proper offices of other agencies established to assist 


them. 
Local offices should also cooperate with Red Cross 


chapters responsible for various types of services to 
both able-bodied and disabled veterans, and, in 
general, promote their employment. Among the 
members of the various veterans’ organizations are 
thousands of employers who not only have a special 
interest in hiring veterans themselves, but are also 
concerned with encouraging other employers to 
employ veterans. Manifestly, local office personnel 
should work closely with the veterans’ representa- 
tives assigned to counsel and assist local offices in 
veterans’ employment problems. 


Preferential Rating for Veterans 


That men disabled in the service of their Govern- 
ment have earned the right to special consideration 
in Government jobs is reflected in the civil-service 
regulations of major countries. In the United 
States the Civil Service Commission gives a preferential 
rating to veterans. In England private employers are 
asked to employ 1 disabled veteran for every 20 em- 
ployees. In France and Germany private employ- 
ment of a specified percentage of disabled veterans 
is compulsory, and an absolute priority in private 
employment is accorded disabled veterans who hzve 
the required qualifications for jobs. 

Currently there is evidence that employers in the 
United States are anxious to employ veterans whose 
disablement does not prevent them from working. 
Assured that there is a job at the end of the course, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Clinics for 
Handicapped 


» e e By 


VINCENT P. HIPPOLITUS 


Administrative Assistant, United 
States Employment Service for Connecticut 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO, even when there were 
hundreds of qualified applicants for every job opening, 
the Connecticut State Employment Service instituted 
a service to find suitable openings for physically handi- 
capped applicants. The plan of service included 
registration, classification, and selective placement for 
handicapped applicants who were prepared for gainful 
employment; and for those who were not, counseling 
and referral to agencies best equipped to meet their 
needs. It further provided for a technician in the 
administrative office who would devote full time to 
the program, and in each of the 18 field offices, an 
occupational adjustment interviewer trained in the 
selective placement of the physically handicapped. 

Approximately 2 years ago the ground work for an 
intensive campaign to aid the physically handicapped 
worker in Connecticut was prepared by cooperation 
among the Committee on Emergency Employment 
Problems of the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, Inc., the Connecticut State Employment 
Service, and the Vocational Rehabilitation Service of 
the State Department of Education. The committee 
sponsored meetings in the principal industrial cities 
of Connecticut at which the Employment Service and 
the Rehabilitation Service familiarized manufacturers 
with the possibilities of obtaining more help from the 
physically handicapped. 

The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut 
recommended that each employer in Connecticut set 
up a larger employee ratio of physically handicapped. 
Employment offices in Connecticut provided pre- 
pared lists of handicapped applicants and their qual- 
ifications, from which selection was made through 
conferences with interested employers. This cam- 
paign resulted in a sharp jump in the number of 
placements of handicapped workers in 1941, as com- 
pared with 1940, and a further increase during the 
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first quarter of 1942. During the first 9 months of 
1942 the USES for Connecticut selectively placed 
2,037 physically handicapped applicants in war 
industries; during the entire year of 1941 such place- 
ments had totaled only 809. 

In spite of a tightening labor market and the plac- 
ing of large numbers of handicapped, many still pre- 
sented serious placement problems because of the 
nature of their disabilities. To broaden the place- 
ment opportunities of these persons and to speed up 
the process of rehabilitation, the Rehabilitation Clinic 
was adopted as a supplement to the functions of the 
Employment Service and the Rehabilitation Service, 
both of which cooperate in the preparation and place- 
ment of handicapped workers. The clinical method 
enables these two services to discover the capabilities 
of such handicapped applicants and adapt them to 
work in war industries either by preemployment 
training, in-plant training, medical care, or prosthesis, 
in much less time than before. 

The clinic is composed of the staff of the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, and administrative 
assistant in the office of the Director of the USES for 
Connecticut in charge of the Employment Service 
program for service to the handicapped, occupational 
adjustment interviewers of the Employment Service 
field offices, medical examiners, and clinical psychol- 
ogists and personnel managers of respective industrial 
concerns. These specialists collaborate in making 
concrete recommendations for the placement of each 
handicapped person selected for the clinic, as a result 
of medical, psychological, and employer guidance. 

Each handicapped person accepted for the clinic 
is interviewed by the occupational adjustment inter- 
viewer in the Employment Service. His application 
record is brought up to date and is later used as a 
source of information regarding education, work 
experience, special kinds of training, and other factors; 
also as a background against which the psychological 
test findings can be interpreted to determine the 
direction in which his greatest aptitudes probably lie. 

Complete medical examinations, made by physicians 
in each city under the sponsorship of the Connecticut 
State Medical Society, reveal the physical limitations 
of each person. This is of particular importance in 
cardiac and tuberculosis cases. 

The conference phase of the clinic brings together 
the handicapped individuals and the five groups of 
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technicians. A history of the applicant’s occupa- 
tional and educational background is first presented 
to the employers’ group by the occupational adjust- 
ment interviewer and a Rehabilitation agent. The 
clinical physician then describes the physical impair- 
ment and its limitations, and finally the psychologist 
presents his report in detail. The handicapped person 
is brought into the room and is questioned by the 
group about his work history, special training or 
skills, and interests. After the applicant leaves, the 
employers are asked to make concrete recommenda- 
tions as to the type of job the man could do best and 
whether further training or prosthesis is necessary, in 
terms of those jobs which are most critically under- 
manned in their plants and which can best be filled by 
handicapped workers. 

Many handicapped workers who normally would be 
considered inadequately prepared for employment have 
been placed even during the conference phase of the 
clinic, through employers attending the clinics who 
have jobs within their own plants which can be filled 
by such individuals without further preparation other 
than possibly in-plant training. 

The first clinic was held at the Department of 
Psychology, Yale University, on March 15, 1942. 
It was experimental, the first of its kind in the United 
States, and the entire clinical process was conducted 
in 1 day. By June 1942 five more Rehabilitation 
Clinics were held in other industrial cities of Connect- 
icut. They differed from the first one in that the 
medical and psychological examinations were con- 
ducted during the week preceding the clinic, thus 
giving more time to the conference phase. 

Of a total of 152 handicapped persons examined by 
the clinics, 37 were recommended for defense training 
courses of various types, 16 were in need of further 
psychological study and medical care, 7 required 
artificial appliances, and 92 were pronounced ready 
for certain types of war jobs without further prepara- 
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tion. Of this latter group, 65 were placed imme- 
diately by the Employment Service. 

A highlight of the clinics was the cooperation of 
the employers and their determination to do every- 
thing possible to remove the various obstacles to 
employment of the handicapped. One applicant had 
experience testing airplane motors, but encountered 
difficulty in getting employment because of a varicose 
vein condition of the left leg. An airplane motor 
manufacturer present at the conference sorely needed 
this man and offered to hire him immediately if the 
condition were corrected. An operation was per- 
formed; two weeks later the man was at work. 

A veteran of the last World War had artificial limbs. 
He had been a machinist for 12 years until 1932 when 
both his legs were amputated above the knees as a 
result of Buerger’s disease. The five groups of tech- 
nicians agreed that he was ready for employment as a 
bench machinist; several employers expressed a will- 
ingness to hire him, but the nature of his disability 
would not permit him to work at a plant more than 
300 feet from transportation facilities. A firearms 
manufacturer who needed this machinist made 
arrangements to suit the conditions and hired the man. 

Another man was deaf as a result of a mastoid oper- 
ation; war employment training was recommended. 
He finished his 200-hour course and was immediately 
placed by the Employment Service as a lathe operator. 
A man with a bad heart found his place as a production 
checker, a job which requires very little movement. 

Physically handicapped persons represent a source 
of labor which is being utilized rapidly by the USES 
for Connecticut to help solve its problem of staffing 
war plants. Further, there is the grim fact that 
many of our veterans will return disabled and in need 
of work when this war is over. Each selective place- 
ment of a handicapped person successfully made today 
will have an effect on the attitudes of employers in 
post-war years. 

















MAN-DAYS OF IDLENESS due to strikes in all in- 
dustry have dropped to the lowest level of the past 
five years, the National War Labor Board reported. 
Although the number of industrial workers has risen 
from a monthly average of 30,545,000 in 1937 to 
36,621,000 for the first 10 months of 1942, the monthly 
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average of man-days lost due to strikes has dropped in 
that period from 2,369,000 to 397,000. Since Pearl 
Harbor the Board points out that the percentage of 
time lost in war-industry strikes has not risen above 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the number of man-days 
worked. 





Handicapped 
Man Entire Unit 


* G os By 


SAUL W. ABEL 


Informational Representative, United 


States Employment Service for Pennsylvania 


IN A GIANT WAR PLANT at Williamsport, Pa., 
stands a unique production line. At first glance, 
the long rows of busy men and machines look very 
much like any other production line. But get a 
close-up of the workers who man these machines. 

First, the husky young fellow at the automatic 
screw machine. As you stand behind him watching 
him deftly feeding chunks of metal into the machine, 
there doesn’t seem to be anything unusual about this 
worker. But move around to the side, and you dis- 
cover he has only one eye. 

Or take the chap operating an internal grinder. 
His machine is moving at a steady pace, and his 
hands move swiftly and surely about their work. 
In fact, you’re apt to watch those hands for quite 
a while before you notice that one of them is par- 
tially crippled. But he has enough control there to 
do a real job at his machine. 

Now you've got the answer. This entire line is 
manned by handicapped workers—33 of them. In 
what is perhaps the first project of its kind in America, 
a great industrial plant has planned a complete 
““handicapped’’ unit, has set up a production line 
specifically to utilize disabled individuals. 

The United States Employment Service has contin- 
ually emphasized that with proper training, with 
careful attention to matching each disabled worker 
to a suitable job, this unutilized manpower can be 
directed into vital war production. This Williams- 
port plant has given a striking demonstration of the 
success with which the use of these principles can 
turn disabilities into capabilities. The local USES 
office paved the way for this project with plant studies 
which were part of the employer's general program 
of job simplification and upgrading. The USES also 
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recruited some of the handicapped workers and con- 
tributed its facilities to assist in the placement process. 

The Pennsylvania Bureau of Rehabilitation, a 
division of the State Department of Labor and Indus- 
try, recruited for training most of the persons who 
went into this “‘handicapped”’ production line. They 
came from all parts of the State, ranged in age from 
18 to 45, and represented a wide variety of disabilities. 
All were alike in one respect—they displayed an inter- 
est and an aptitude for mechanical work. Careful 
attention was given to physical rehabilitation before 
the problem of vocational rehabilitation was taken up. 
A series of interviews and psychological and voca- 
tional tests aided the rehabilitation officials in their 
selection process. Those finally chosen for training 
were sent to Williamsport where the Rehabilitation 
Bureau arranged for their housing and provided 
maintenance for them until such time as they found 
employment and became self-supporting. 

At the Williamsport Technical Institute, most of the 
students had been in training about 2 months, when 
in March 1942 the new machines which were to form 
the line in the still unfinished building of the new 
war plant, were brought in and set up on the shop 
floor of the Institute. The handicapped workers 
were placed at these machines and the line went into 
actual production. The trainees were placed on the 
company pay roll and the parts produced, if they 
passed inspection, went into actual use. In July the 
new shop was completed and the whole ‘‘handi- 
capped’’ line was transferred to its permanent home. 
The line produces link pins for the master rod, piston 
pins, cam follower rollers, and other parts in which 
the men are required to work to a tolerance of 0.002 
of an inch in diameter and two micro-inches in finish. 

The men have all advanced rapidly since they started 
at 65 cents an hour. One man with a hip disability is 
operating a buffing and polishing machine and now 
earns over $1 an hour. He had no job at all before 
he came up to school at Williamsport. 

The super-finisher operator is an older man. His 
ear drums are ruptured, the left one rather badly, 
but that doesn’t prevent him from turning out a full 
day’s work at his machine. Some employers have 
complained that deafness is a serious flaw on a job 
where experienced workers frequently use the sound 
of a machine to detect something wrong with the 
progress of the work, but this operator keeps his 
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fingers on the machine and has learned to judge from 
the change in vibration whether the work is passing 
through properly or not. 

Another worker lost his right leg in a childhood 
accident, and wears an artificial limb. His disability 
forced him to depend upon the uncertain returns of a 
salesman. Now he operates an external grinder on 
the “‘handicapped”’ line. 

The plant has a bench inspector who does an ex- 
cellent job in spite of two crippled legs. Ordinarily 
this job requires the worker to get his material and 
bring it over to his bench, and then carry it along 
to the next worker when he is finished. Officials 
arranged for a trucker who works nearby to bring 
the work to the inspector, and take it away, and now 
a previously under-utilized worker has been trans- 
formed into an excellent productive unit. 

In another division, where huge crankshafts are 
turned out, a towering six-footer operates a big turret 
lathe. One arm is crippled and can only be raised 
about waist-high. Since his operations at the turret 
lathe do not require any higher lift, this man is per- 
forming an excellent job. 

A boy who came from an NYA Training Center has 
one hand dwarfed to perhaps half the normal size. 
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He works on the engine assembly line at an operation 
which requires fastening nuts in a very small space. 
His defect actually enables him to attach these nuts 
at about twice the speed with which a normal worker 
could operate. A one-armed welder has a special 
welding electrode which screws right into the socket 
of his artificial arm so that he can perform welding 
operations with less fatigue than a physically normal 
worker. 

These instances could be multiplied many times 
throughout the big plant where the use of handi- 
capped persons has become firmly established as a 
personnel policy. 

The report of management on the handicapped line 
is just as favorable. Their supervisor says he wouldn't 
exchange the boys on his handicapped line for many 
of the physically normal workers he has encountered 
in his years of industrial experience. He has found ~ 
that handicapped workers generally display more 
steadiness and a greater concentration on their work. 
The “‘handicapped’’ line has completely convinced 
the management of the potentialities of this source of 
manpower. This factory points the way to a course 
of action which many other employers can adopt to 
meet our urgent manpower needs. 











(Continued from page 8) 

successful placement of many physically handicapped 
workers. Personal contact has been found to be far 
superior to letter writing or telephone contacts. 
One local office in a busy war production center dis- 
covered that in response to a written query only 2 
percent of the employers indicated that they were 
willing to hire blind workers for any jobs for which 
they were qualified. When personal contacts were 
made with this same group of employers and they 
were informed of the abilities of a particular group 
of blind workers, 35 percent of the employers agreed 
to hire them and 17 percent kept their word. 

In order to overcome the argument of employers 
who fear the unpleasant necessity of firing an efficient 
handicapped worker, the local office can sometimes 
use the follow-up employer contact, assuming re- 
sponsibility for the worker. When a handicapped 
worker fails to measure up on the job, the local office 
undertakes to transfer him to another occupation or 
job. Many employers will hire workers with physi- 
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cal defects more readily on this basis. Where local 
office funds or personnel are not sufficient to make 
employer follow-up possible, the resources of other 
community agencies should be utilized. 

A great number of handicapped persons can be 
employed immediately without any medical care and 
probably without retraining, provided two essential 
conditions exist: (1) successful arrangements with 
employers and insurance companies to waive current 
restrictions on the employment of the handicapped, 
and (2) careful consideration to the placement of 
handicapped persons in occupations in which they can 
use their abilities and skills unhampered by their 
handicaps. 

Local office personnel can go a long way in assuring 
that these essential conditions are achieved. If we 
are to bring into the labor force a maximum number 
of handicapped workers, we must overcome the re- 
strictions which bar them from employment. It 
will avail us little to recruit and train handicapped 
persons if there are no job openings for them. 
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@ THAT EXTRA MILE 

A YEAR AGO many employers in the Tri-Cities 
would not consider an applicant who had lost his 
vision in one eye, or who had an incapacitated limb. 
Today, if a man is physically capable of performing 
the job, and is not a hazard to his fellow employees, 
he is put to work for U. S. War Production, Inc., 
where he has a chance to prove his ability in the 
production of guns, tanks, ships, airplanes, and other 
vital war materials. 


When a physically handicapped worker registers, 


we always make a special effort to place him at a 
suitable occupation in an essential activity. Here are 
a few sample placements: 


right sleeve was empty. For the past 15 years he 
had owned and operated a small business, but due to 
the curtailment of materials, and the rationing of 
tires and gasoline, he was forced to give up his busi- 
ness and re-enter the labor market. He had made 
a good adjustment to the loss of his arm, and had 
learned to write with his left hand. His personality 
was very pleasant, and his general appearance and 
grooming were excellent. After reviewing his train- 
ing and experience, it was decided to refer him to 
an employer as an accounting clerk. The employer 
hired him as an accountant, and both are very much 
pleased with the arrangement. 

It’s a real pleasure to 





1. A young man, who 
had lost the use of his lower 
limbs due to infantile paral- 
ysis, and who could not 
find a job, came to us ata 
time when we had several 
openings for male typists. 
They were to work in a 
shop office typing produc- 
tion data on cards and the 





Local offices in various sections of the country. 
report a heartening trend in employment of the 
handicapped. While special case counseling serv- 
ices to this group have been curtailed, due to stress 
of war, nevertheless placement activity in their behalf 
continues with varying degree from State to State 
and office to office consistent with varying condi- 
tions. One thing is certain. At no time has co- 
operation between the USES and other agencies 
been so productive of benefit to the handicapped. 


place physically handi- 
capped workers. It often 
requires ingenuity on the 
part of the placement clerk 
to find a suitable opening 
where the workers’ skills 
can be utilized, in spite of 
his handicaps, as well as to 
overcome the employer's 
prejudices against hiring 








job required a typing speed 
of only about 30 words per minute. Our applicant 
said that he had taken one semester of typing in 
high school and could brush up on it. About a 
week later he was referred to the same employer as 
a typist and qualified for the job. 

2. A machinist came to our office. We have many 
openings for machinists, but this man was badly 
crippled. He had been in an automobile accident 
and was not able to stand or walk without the aid 
of crutches. We phoned several employers, but they 
were not able to use a man who could not stand and 
walk. Some were afraid it would be hazardous to 
have him in the shop. Whenever an employer called 
for a machinist we suggested this applicant, but the 
result was always the same. They were afrraid the 
man might hurt himself; that he would not be able 
to produce a day’s work. But finally we were able 
to locate an employer who was in such desperate 
need of a machinist that he was willing to give this 
worker a trial. We have followed up on the place- 
ment and find that the employer has been very well 
satisfied with both the quantity and quality of this 
man’s production. 

3. Then there was a veteran of World War I whose 
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him. Placing physically 
handicapped workers in essential activities is a chal- 
lenge to us. It is part of the extra mile we have to 
go to assure a full utilization of our manpower.— 
Evetyn Levis, Junior Interviewer, U. S. Employment 
Service, Moline, Ill. 


@ OPENING DOORS TO THE HANDICAPPED 


JULIA is an attractive girl whose childhood was 
marred by an accident, leaving her to face life with 
the help of crutches. Industry had been unwilling 
to give Julia a chance so she tried promoting a typing 
business in her own home. That was 3 years ago. 
Now, through the help of the USES, Julia is one of 
the fastest and most accurate typists a company has 
ever had in its employ. 

In awakening employers to the realization that 
many jobs can be satisfactorily performed by handi- 
capped workers, the USES has not had an easy task. 
In most cases it involves salesmanship of the highest 
degree. The interviewer must sell to the employer 
the idea that an individual meets the job specifications 
of his order in spite of his disability; that the physi- 
cally disabled worker puts forth greater effort, wastes 
less time, and is apt to be more efficient than his 
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coworker without a disability; that he is highly 
cooperative and less liable to accidents because he 
knows the meaning of pain. 

Through such methods we have approached em- 
ployers, and have succeeded in opening the doors of 
defense industries to the arthritis victim as time- 
keeper, the deaf artist as an etcher, the legless man 
as imspector, the one-armed boy as sweeper, the 
victim of Parkinson's disease as specialist in furniture 
color matching, and many others. 

And not only are handicapped persons called on to 
relieve the labor shortage in industry, but also the 
stringency in agriculture. A strong-appearing man 
with one eye, a disfigured face, and his left hand off 
at the wrist, claimed he could operate a tractor and do 
most of the chores required of a farm hand. A 
farmer was called to the office to talk with him and 
seemed satisfied, after a short interview, that the 
man really understood farming. He was hired. 
Two weeks later the same farmer called at the office 
especially to thank the placement clerk for his 
service, adding that the worker had proved very 
efficient in spite of his handicaps. 

So we of the Rockford office feel we are succeeding 
in our efforts to place a new source of human power 
at the wheels of industry and that the principle 
underlying our success is salesmanship.—Potty Cots, 
Junior Interviewer, U. S. Employment Service, Rockford, Ill. 


@ INVESTING IN ABILITY 


A SMALL, THIN WOMAN entered our office one 
day. Her body was supported by crutches. Worn 
smooth by years of use, they appeared to be part of 
her—she manipulated them easily, shifted them 
swiftly as she paused to show her identification card. 
It was her hands which you noticed at once. Some- 
how, deftness, strength, and purpose were concen- 
trated there. 

At 32 this woman, who stood only 4’2” tall and 
weighed 102 pounds, was seeking her first job. For 
25 years she had been a victim of the dreaded infantile 
paralysis. She was unable to stand, even for a mo- 
ment, without crutches. Wasshe placed? Yes. With- 
in an hour from the time she applied we had found an 
employer, a manufacturer of small radio parts, willing 
to invest in training her. Her facile fingers and 
strong hands in the tasks of light assembling and 
soldering brought him rich dividends. 
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This placement was facilitated by the employer's 
experience with a hunchbacked girl in the same as- 
sembly line. After the employer had watched with 
some astonishment her quick handling of the small 
electrical parts, he constructed for her a specially 
raised chair to simplify the worker-to-bench opera- 
tion. This young woman later improved to such an 
amazing degree that she was promoted to train new 
assemblers as they took their place in the line. 

A 51-year-old accountant with 20 years’ experience 
had difficulty finding a job because he had lost all but 
the stubs of his forefingers and thumbs. Yet, he could 
write unusually well, and in addition to accounting, 
he knew office methods and procedures. 

A local firm needed an employment interviewer, and 
after a short conference between placement worker, 
field man, and the employer, the accountant was re- 
ferred and hired. Again, a careful description of the 
handicap as well as the splendid qualifications of the 
man (with accent on the ability) accomplished a place- 
ment.—C. R. Jacosson, Senior Interviewer, U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, Cicero, Il. 


@ OHIO RECORD 


IN VERY FEW STATES have the handicapped been 
offered more diversified employment opportunities 
thanin Ohio. These range from agricultural work to 
jobs in transportation, business organization, and 
industrial plants. The USES maintains close cooper- 
ation with the State Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, as well as employers, public agencies, and 
service groups having an interest in the rehabilitation 
program. 

During the first 10 months of 1942, approximately 
7,000 handicapped persons were placed, 4,000 more 
than for the same period in 1941. Selecting at random 
100 physically handicapped placements, it was found 
that 17 different types of handicapped persons were 
placed in 23 different occupations. 

An employer engaged in making cartridge cases 
placed several crippled persons on the production line. 
A young man, handicapped by the loss of both limbs, 
was placed as timing instrument repairman; another, 
handy with small tools and having a knowledge of 
radio construction, was placed as a radio repairman. 

A former shop mechanic, past retirement age and 
physically handicapped, accepted placement as an 
erection supervisor in a war industry. 
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A vertical boring machine operator, unemployed for 
several years because of the loss of an eye, has returned 
to his trade and is rendering highly efficient service. 

A man of 82 years with defective vision and with 
previous shop experience, was placed as an assembler 
in a war production plant. 

At a desk of a war firm, an attractive young lady is 
rapidly operating the keyboard of a comptometer. 
That her limbs are badly crippled is not apparent to 
the casual observer. 

Another girl, who, because of cataracts on both eyes, 
could see only when the light fell at a certain angle, 
was accepted as a file clerk by an employer who rear- 
ranged a section of the files so that she might be able 
to see her work. 

A midget, small enough to be hidden behind a filing 
case, is handling more work than the average file 
clerk. Other midgets are in demand by airplane man- 
ufacturers to work inside fuselage of airplanes, 
inaccessible to normal workers. 

In at least one instance it was not necessary for an 
applicant to go out to work. Bed ridden, but pos- 
sessed of a pleasant voice, she earns a self-sustaining 
income by singing greetings over the telephone and 
then giving out merchandise news of special interest 
to the engaged, newlyweds, and to parents. 

Many and various types of handicapped workers 
assist in farm production and crop processing work. 

When the U. S. Employment Service has located a 
job for a handicapped individual and created employer 
acceptance for him, it has fulfilled both a social obli- 
gation and a wartime need.—Ratpn W. Emmons, 
State Supervisor, Handicapped Placements, United States 
Employment Service for Ohio. 


@ ABILITY IS JUDGE 


WITH THE RAPID absorption of the average worker 
into war production, there has appeared in the labor 
market his handicapped brother, sister, parent, 
friend—individuals formerly restricted from the world 
of competition. 

The deaf especially have come to be in great de- 
mand; their lack of hearing has even been an asset 
in the noisier industries. The blind and partially 
visioned are perhaps the last to find places in a work- 
ing world. In the Chicago area they are being 
employed in small numbers in minor manual inspec- 
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tion, in assembly, and in the operation of power 
sewing machines. The crippled are being fitted into 
war production wherever their skill permits. Often 
try-outs on the job determine whether or not they 
can do the work required. 

Probably the most effective introduction of the 
handicapped applicant to industry on any large scale 
is by means of physical demand studies made by 
trained analysts—studies which show clearly what 
the physical demands of a job are and what limitations 
a worker can have and still perform on the job. 
Part of the value of such studies is that they open up 
the subject for the employer and bring him to recog- 
nize the value of utilizing all ability—including that 
of the handicapped. In many cases employers have 
come to a realization that the handicapped are their 
best source of labor. 

With the entry of the United States into the war, 
the USES in Chicago, as elsewhere, assigned its 
entire staff to the task of recruiting manpower for 
war industries. Such special services as occupa- 
tional adjustment and special placement services for 
the handicapped gave way to urgent war tasks. A 
private agency, the Illinois Association for the 
Crippled, cooperating with the Council of Social 
Agencies, agreed to maintain a placement worker 
to give special attention to the placement of the 
handicapped applicants coming into the Service. 
This involved placement of individuals, solicitation of 
employer orders, contacts with Civil Service, con- 
sultations with the regular placement units, and 
maintenance of a growing file of handicapped workers. 

Means used for the introduction of the handicapped 
include: the screening of orders to determine which 
might be filled with handicapped applicants and 
approaching employers and soliciting their coopera- 
tion with specific applicants in mind. For instance, 
some stock or order picker jobs could be performed 
by a worker with an arm amputation, or a sedentary 
job might be done by an applicant with an artificial 
leg. Where the applicant is particularly impressive, 
he is sometimes urged to present himself without 
introduction to demonstrate his own ability. 

Presenting the case for the handicapped worker has 
been kept on a business, not a sentimental, basis. 
He is presented because he has ability and for no 
other reason.—Maset Cox, formerly United States 
Employment Service, Chicago, Uinois. 
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Inter-A gency 
Referrals 


eee By 
RICHARD E. BRISTOL 


Informational Service Representative 
United States Employment Service for Michigan 


NEVER in Michigan's history has the employment 
outlook of the physically handicapped been so bright. 
Its war plants anticipate a need for more than a quarter 
million additional workers before peak production in 
September 1943. Overtaxed housing, educational, 
sanitary, and transportation facilities in the Wolverine 
State’s war production centers preclude the in-migra- 
tion of enough workers to supply the demand. The 
answer to the problem is utilization of the entire local 
labor supply, a supply that includes a sizable number 
of men and women not generally looked upon by 
employers as acceptable workers—the physically 
handicapped. 

The United States Employment Service, long aware 
of the potential abilities of these people, is losing no 
time in taking full advantage of this opportunity to 
convince employers that somewhere there is a job for 
every handicapped person. That they are being hired 
is evidenced by cold, hard placement figures. Each 
month the handicapped placement total grows—time 
after time breaking all previous records. 

Of course, all of those placed by the USES are not 
producing planes and tanks and guns; but they are 
making a contribution to the war effort nevertheless 
because they are releasing men for the armed forces or 
war industry jobs. For example, a recent placement 
was that of a blind chap who took a china packer’s 
job in a pottery plant, thus releasing a fighting man 
for the battlefront. That handicapped worker is 
helping to win this war, and he has also gained a self- 
respecting place as a wage earner. 

Another outstanding placement was that of the 
worker whose left arm was amputated at the shoulder 
and his right arm below the elbow. Wearing an 
artificial right hand, he is working today as a mes- 
senger in the pressed steel department of a large war 
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plant, helping to speed the production of armor plate 
which will find its way to the battlefields on army 
tanks. 

In order better to serve the physically handicapped 
worker, USES Veterans’ Employment Representatives 
in Michigan now are given the responsibility for the 
employment, rehabilitation, and occupational adjust- 
ment of all handicapped persons including nonveter- 
ans. This plan was adopted on July 1, 1942, so that 
responsibility for the work might be centered in one 
individual. Many of the physically handicapped 
workers then registered with the USES were veterans 
of World War I, and it is anticipated that the present 
global war will add many thousands to the disabled _ 
rolls. 

The Veterans’ Employment Representative serves as 
liaison officer between the Employment Service and 
the Michigan Rehabilitation Division, the Social Wel- 
fare Commission, and other public and private agencies 
which provide adjustive service to handicapped per- 
sons. More than 100 persons per month currently are 
being referred by Michigan USES offices to the Re- 
habilitation Division for guidance, training, and arti- 
ficial appliances. 

A close working relationship has been developed 
between the Veterans’ Employment Representatives 
and Rehabilitation Division Field Agents. In one 
area, for example, the Rehabilitation Field Agent 
notifies the local USES office of each intended visit 
approximately a week in advance of his arrival. The 
USES then mails call-in cards to handicapped job 
applicants in need of rehabilitation service. 

The Field Agent's interview with the applicant is 


- held at the USES office. Whenever possible, the USES 


interviewer who took the applicant’s work registra- 
tion sits in during the interview to provide information 
on possible employment opportunities for the applicant 
and to familiarize himself with the functions of the 
Rehabilitation Division. 

During recent months, the USES has given Michigan 
employers conclusive proof that a worker is not nec- 
essarily through as a productive citizen because he has 
suffered an accident or has been afflicted with a handi- 
capping illness. Performance records of handicapped 
men and women now engaged in all types of work 
show clearly that in numerous occupations they pro- 
duce as efficiently as workers who are in normal 
physical condition. 
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Allied for 


Service 


* ® 2 By 


JOHN A. KRATZ 


Director, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division, 


U. S. Office of Education 


IN THE EMPLOYMENT of physically handicapped 
persons, the United States Employment Service of the 
War Manpower Commission and State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Divisions of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion provide complementary services. The USES, 
being the over-all placement agency for the Nation, is 
responsible for the placement of all persons, includ- 
ing the physically handicapped. State rehabilitation 
services are responsible for the occupational adjust- 
ment of those handicapped workers for whom suitable 
jobs cannot be found by “‘selective placement’”’ alone. 

Although the major fields of responsibility are clear, 
the dividing line between those needing only selective 
placement and those requiring rehabilitation services 
is not sharply drawn. In some instances the ill- 
defined demarcation has caused more concern than the 
major fields of responsibility; consequently, the serv- 
ices have been looked upon as competitive rather than 
complementary. The remedy for such misunder- 
standing lies in effecting full comprehension and 
appreciation by each agency of the facilities and 
functions of the other. 

Probably the most important service which re- 
habilitation divisions are authorized to render is 
training. A specific, salable skill is always a great 
asset to an applicant for employment. It is doubly 
important, however, to the handicapped job-seeker, 
for this special skill enables him to secure a job in 
competition with nonhandicapped workers. 

Types of available training include not only profes- 
sional, technical, and clerical courses but also pre- 
paratory courses for many occupations in the skilled, 
semiskilled, and service fields. Another type, “‘break- 
ing-in’’ training, is widely used both for building up 
speed in production and for encouraging employer 
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acceptance of handicapped workers. Sometimes a 
very small amount of training makes a decided dif- 
ference. Recently the USES for the District of 
Columbia referred several handicapped persons for 
employment as elevator operators. They were re- 
jected because they did not have a license to operate 
elevators and the prospective employer was unwilling 
to provide training on the job. The rehabilitation 
service arranged for the necessary training. After 
completion of training, the license was granted and 
placement followed without difficulty. 

The rehabilitation service may be called upon for 
the purchase of a hearing aid, an artificial arm or leg, 
or a prosthetic brace. Placement may be made 
possible by readjustment of an ill-fitting appliance or 
the repair of a decrepit one. 

Job seekers frequently are rejected for employment 
because of minor disabilities which are subject to 
correction. Though most State rehabilitation serv- 
ices do not have funds for physical restoration, they 
maintain contacts with all public and private agencies 
that provide free medical and surgical services. If 
these services can be obtained, the rehabilitation 
agent will see that they are provided. 

Rehabilitation agents, in fact, stand ready to render 
any setvice necessary to the applicant’s occupational 
adjustment. Home, family, health, personality, or 
transportation problems are properly a concern of the 
rehabilitation agent if they constitute an obstacle in 
achieving a satisfactory occupational adjustment. 

In addition to the service available to physically 
handicapped registrants, the rehabilitation agent 
may be able to assist the Employment Service inter- 
viewer in problems of placing the handicapped. Since 
the rehabilitation service was established more than 
20 years ago, many of the State workers have had more 
than a decade of experience with the physically handi- 
capped. This experience is available to the U. S. 
Employment Service whenever it calls for assistance. 

Moreover, the rehabilitation agent can frequently 
offer a counseling service that will aid materially in 
the proper placement of handicapped registrants. 
Without counseling and guidance, based on a thorough 
study of the handicapped applicant, *‘ selective place- 
ment’’ might amount merely to selection of a job for 
the applicant from which he is not debarred by his 
disability. Rather should the job selected be one for 
which he is best fitted by ability, training, person- 
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ality, and interest. Otherwise the process would be 
fatal to the welfare of handicapped workers. 

Especially important to the proper placement of the 
handicapped is attention to the medical and social 
factors. Physical examinations, medical reports, 
psychometric tests, transcripts of school grades, or 
records of previous employment—these can be secured 
through the rehabilitation agent. 

In making service calls on employers, it is recom- 
mended that the U. S. Employment Service worker 
and the rehabilitation agent work together. If they 
will arrange joint calls, there will be less likelihood 
of confusion in the mind of the employer as to the 
separate functions of each agency. Ifa U.S. Employ- 
ment Service interviewer finds a company willing to 
employ the physically handicapped, the rehabilitation 
agent will be glad to collaborate in a survey of the 
plant to determine which jobs are suitable for physi- 
cally handicapped workers. A rehabilitation worker 
must of necessity have first-hand knowledge of 
employer requirements; obviously, this can be secured 
only by visiting the scene of the employer's activities. 

In the vocational rehabilitation services, therefore, 
the U. S. Employment Service finds an ally in fulfilling 
its placement responsibilities. The policy of the 
Federal rehabilitation division requires that all reha- 
bilitation cases ready for placement shall be registered 
at the local USES office. Most States, in fact, not 
only register all cases ready for placement but report 
to the employment office the names of registrants who 
secure jobs through sources other than the Employ- 
ment Service. In that way the USES files are cleared 
and its labor-market reporting is made more complete. 


How USES Can Help 


The USES offices can help the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Division by referring a larger number of regis- 
trants for rehabilitation service. It is true, as Em- 


ployment Service officials have pointed out from time 
to time, that if all physically handicapped registrants 
in the active files of the USES were referred at once, 
the comparatively small rehabilitation staffs would 
be swamped. Nevertheless, they can handle a con- 
siderably larger volume of referrals than they are now 
getting. In a few sections of the country the Em- 
ployment Service refers to rehabilitation only those 
handicapped individuals who have no chance of 
placement. How much better it would be to report 
also that tremendous number for whom there is the 
alternative of a routine job now, or a better job after 
training or other adjustment service by the rehabilita- 
tion service. How much better both for the handi- 
capped individual and for the Nation's war effort! 

In many sections of the country the USES has been 
of invaluable assistance by making available to 
rehabilitation staffs various facilities and services 
which have enabled them to provide a more construc- 
tive adjustment service. 

In some States the USES has provided desk space to 
permanently stationed local rehabilitation workers. 
This has helped tremendously in establishing a 
friendly and effective working relationship. In 
many cities a rehabilitation agent spends 1 full day a 
week, or an hour or 2 each day, in the employment 
office. 

In counseling and guiding the handicapped, re- 
habilitation agents have profited immensely from 
labor-market reports and other analyses of employ- 
ment trends and possibilities in local areas. Even 
more important has been the privilege of picking up a 
telephone to consult the local USES manager or the 
interviewer of the handicapped before working out a 


rehabilitation program for an individual client. 


Practical and effective cooperation at the actual point 
of service is worth far more than formal agreements 
of cooperation which may or may not be put into 
practice. 
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AGRICULTURAL PLACEMENTS reached an all-time high in the first ten months of 1942. Beginning with 
April the monthly increase over the same periods in 1941 were as follows: April, 19 percent; May, 37 percent; 
June, 62 percent; July, 14.2 percent; August, 93 percent; September, 29 percent; October, 108 percent. October 
showed the greatest number of agricultural placements ever recorded in a similar period, a total of 846,623, 
compared with 408,006 in the same month of 1941. Agricultural placements for the first ten months of 1942 
totaled 2,891,527, compared with 1,806,351 for the same period in 1941, an increase of 60 percent over the same 
period in 1941. (Nonagricultural placements in the same period were respectively, 5,715,585 and 4,568,896, 
an increase of 25 percent.) This record was established in the face of what was expected to be a discouraging 
season in agricultural placement work because of the greater attraction of other industries. It is an outstand- 
ing demonstration of the collective effect of aggressive organized effort in attacking a problem. 
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What’s on Your Mind? 


THE QUERY POST welcomes questions, suggestions, 
and ideas from all employees—local, State, and 
regional—of the United States Employment Service 
of the War Manpower Commission. Answers will 
be prepared by specialists of the War Manpower 
Commission. All communications should be signed 
with the name and title of the author; such information 
will be withheld from publication upon request. 
Address: The Query Post, Manpower Review, War 
Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. 


1. Is it permissible under USES rules to consider that an 
employee has completed a work week after he has been on 
duty at least 44 hours during the week, or is it necessary to 
schedule the hours on duty so that the employee does not 
reach the minimum number of hours until the close of business 
on Saturday?—Russell R. Olds, Manager, USES, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

The local office carries the responsibility for estab- 
lishing a schedule which will permit the office to 
remain open during those hours which will best serve 
the community. In addition, he must arrange this 
schedule so as to provide for a 44-hour week for each 
employee. Within these two limitations the days of 
the week on which an individual employee works, 
and the number and sequence of hours of each of his 
working days, are optional with the manager. 


+ + * 

2. From Jean A. Gordon, Principal Interviewer, U. S. 
Employment Service, Springfield, Mass., comes this 
suggestion: 

An adequate registration card is an essential tool 
to the placement worker. Since he depends entirely 
on information set down by the applicant, no detail, 
no matter how unimportant it may seem, should be 
omitted by the applicant. And every word should be 
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legible. For although it is a help to the placement 
worker to know that John Brown can set up his own 
milling machine, as well as operate it, and that Mary 
Smith doesn’t want to work in a house where there 
are children, if the interviewer cannot read the card, 
he cannot use it, no matter how much detail has been 
placed in the proper places. 

To be a useful tool, the registration card should 
give name, address, age, education, and so on. We 
should know how to reach the applicant in a hurry, 
whether by telephone call or letter, or if urgent, 
whether by telegram or police call. We should be 
able to determine, from a glance at the card, the 
person’s general physical condition. 

One thing every placement worker wants to know 
at once is, how much experience does the person have? 
and how can I relate it to the employer's needs? 

Only when the work history of an applicant, his 
particular skills, his preference of work, and his 
training are fully stated can the placement worker 
make efficient use of the registration card. 

The true craftsman is one who, by use of skill and 
tool, creates the perfect product. Likewise, the 
placement worker, by effective use of a tool—the 
registration card—and skill—his knowledge of jobs 
and placement procedures—makes the perfect place- 


ment. & & & 


3. A local office is to select women applicants for re- 
ferral to a company that wishes to train them for machine- 
shop work. Is the Machine Shop Trainee Battery B-108, 
developed from a study of samples of men machine-shop 
trainees, applicable? 

Yes. Aptitude-test batteries are designed to 
measure the amount of certain abilities necessary 
for success in the occupation for which the battery 
was standardized, and anyone possessing those 
abilities as evidenced by similar test scores, should 
have the same potentiality for learning the job. 
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4. The Machinist Apprentice Battery B-83 was ad- 
ministered to eight applicants in a local office. All eight 
made scores of L or BL. Should they be retested to see 
whether they can make higher scores? 

No. A person should never be retested with an 
aptitude-test battery. A record should be kept of 
raw scores made on individual aptitude tests so that 
if a second battery containing some of the same tests 
is later administered to this person the original test 


scores can be used. 
x *§ * 
5. What steps are being taken to provide for the voca- 


tional readjustment of World War II veterans? 

Several bills have been introduced in Congress to 
provide a broad program for the vocational rehabili- 
tation and readjustment of veterans of this war. 
Such legislation may not become effective for several 
months. In the meantime, the Red Cross, through 
its Field Directors at Army and Navy Camps and 
hospitals, and chapters in each community, assists 
veterans in solving their personal and family prob- 
lems; the Federal Security Agency, through its 
Rehabilitation and Vocational Training Division 
operated by State Departments of Education, pro- 
vides for the vocational adjustment of physically 
handicapped persons; the Veterans’ Administration 
maintains hospitals for the care of those who have 
incurred injuries in service with the armed forces; 
the United States Employment Service of the War 
Manpower Commission cooperates closely with all 
the agencies mentioned in assisting veterans to secure 
employment for which they are qualified. 

x *.* * 


6. How are veterans’ organizations utilized in the 
recruitment of workers for war production? 

Veterans’ organizations have posts or chapters in 
every section of the country. Local office managers, 
in cooperation with State and local veterans represent- 











(Continued from page 11) 


veterans of this war are responding to training op- 
portunities as they are discharged from the service. 
Properly trained and correctly guided by employment 
office personnel these veterans can find the jobs for 
which they are best fitted. 

A demonstration of ability by disabled veterans 
during the present period of labor shortages, will 
determine their status in business and industry when 
the labor market returns to normal. To develop the 
highest usefulness of a veteran it is not enough to 
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atives, urge the local veterans’ groups to utilize their 
media of publicity—newspapers, magazines, speakers, 
etc.—to assure that all unemployed persons and all 
persons who have skills not devoted to the war effort, 
are registered with the Employment Service. Copies 
of clearance orders are sent to post and chapter com- 
manders for posting on bulletin boards. Close co- 
operation is maintained between local commanders, 
adjutants and employment officers and local employ- 
ment office staffs. The thousands of employers within 
the veterans’ groups are encouraged to call upon pub- 
lic employment officers for workers and to influence 
other employers to do likewise. 
x *«* * 

7. January 1943 will mark the 25th anniversary of the 
establishment of the United States Employment Service. Is 
it to be observed?—Sarau I. Oxtver, Senior Clerk-Inter- 
viewer, USES, Worcester, Mass. 

No plans have been made for the observance of this 
anniversary, in keeping with the Government’s war 
policy of observing a minimum of holidays for the 
duration. Such customary holidays as Memorial 
Day, Labor Day, Armistice Day, and Thanksgiving 
were regular working days in most Government 
offices this year. 


x * * 
8. Is @ person who has been discharged from the draft 


considered a veteran? 

No. An applicant discharged from the draft before 
induction into the military or naval forces is not a 
veteran because he was not accepted for service. 

x * * 

9. Is proof of war service required for registration as a 
veteran with the Employment Service? 

Yes. The veteran must present his discharge or a 
certificate in lieu thereof to show that he served in 
the armed forces of the United States during a recog- 
nized war period. 











——$_——_ 


teach a man a trade. It is equally necessary that he 
be placed in a position that he can fill to the full 
satisfaction of the employer. Thus careful placement 
of disabled veterans becomes a challenge both to any 
public employment service and to industry; for, if 
the successful placement of the disabled is not ac- 
complished on a voluntary basis, it is reasonable and 
just to assume that the Federal Government will 
provide compulsory measures. No one will question 
that the road back should be cleared and made smooth 
for the return of those who suffered impairment in 
defense of the Nation. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

the capacities of the workman. The medical director 
of a large automobile firm has stated that in his 
company a selective placement method is required by 
which the physical capacities of handicapped men and 
women are related to the requirements of specific 
jobs. This method in its application to the place- 
ment job merely requires appropriate, realistic, and 
practical consideration of the essential physical 
demand factors. 

Selective placement methods should disregard tra- 
ditional practices and give full consideration to the 
actual requirements of the jobs. The preemployment 
physical examination can be a practical device for 
aiding in selective placement, but the examiner's 
information must be factual. 

Job break-downs—imperative now because of our 
manpower shortage—have increased the opportunities 
for physically handicapped persons. They may be 
further extended to separation of those segments of 
a job which require similar physical capacities. For 
example, a worker with limited mobility may be 
suitable for a job if the raw material is brought to 


the machine and if the finished product is carted 
away by another worker. Shifting the hand or foot 
lever so that it may be used by a workman with a 
missing hand or foot may permit the employment of 
an applicant who would not otherwise be acceptable. 
It is reported from Germany, where extensive use has 
been made of the handicapped, that a measuring device 
has been invented which uses variations in the tonal 
quality of a bell to enable blind workers to ‘‘read’’ 
the instrument. 

More and more types of handicapped are being 
utilized in the war effort. Fullest utilization, how- 
ever, will come only through this careful technique 
of job analysis which gives consideration both to 
their respective abilities and to the conditions under 
which they will work. 

As with other workers, the handicapped must be 
suitably placed. The right man in the right job in 
the right place will win the war. - Selective placement 
is the method which the USES of the War Manpower 
Commission can use to place the physically handi- 
capped in those jobs where they will do both them- 
selves and our country the most good. 








Try This on Your Fingertips 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE to have the job of sorting mica 
films, .0045 of an inch thick, guided entirely by your fingers? As 
difficult as it sounds, this job is being performed by blind girls in a 
New Jersey factory, and the plant superintendent recently wrote 
the Services for the Blind in the U. S. Office of Education: 

“Our blind employees produce on gaging approximately 25 
percent more than the most experienced sighted persons ... At 
our piece-work rates, and together with overtime, their earnings 
should ke about $50 weekly . . . the first young lady we hired 
earned $56 last week.”’ 

In past years 75 percent of the world’s supply of mica was im- 
ported from India, where native hands split the mica sheets into 
desired thicknesses at a cost so low that American industry could 
not compete. A few gages for separating mica films have been 
invented, but they are very expensive, and no new ones have become 
available since the war began. The war also cut off our former 
source of supply of mica while it increased the demand for this 





essential mineral by about 30 percent. A bottleneck in the split- 
ting and gaging of mica has developed, and it is estimated that there 
is a current need for from 2,000 to 3,000 splitters alone. 

Since sense of touch and manual dexterity are the two most 
important requirements in mica splitting and gaging, the place- 
ment agency for the New Jersey Commission for the Blind urged 
a mica plant in that State to try blind girls on these jobs. The 
work entails the separation of mica films as small as 1% x 13% 
inches into six different thicknesses, ranging from .0015 to .0045 
inch. So successful was the experiment that other mica plants 
have begun to hire blind persons on the basis of the excellent 
results achieved in the first plant. 

The pioneering employer is also cooperating in the effort to 
employ more blind persons in mica work by inviting personnel 
representatives of other factories to observe the blind workers 
in his plant. 
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The President's Rehabilitation Program 


WE ARE GOING TO WIN this war but the winning will require the best efforts of every individual. 
Among those who are already making full contribution are those physically handicapped people who 
have been rehabilitated. Upwards of a million persons are now waiting for services of the type that only 
a fully developed rehabilitation program can give them. We know that there is nothing wrong with 
the spirit of these people, but without special assistance they may become a social as well as an eco- 
nomic liability. With an adequate program in their behalf they will become a national asset ready to 
serve in war industries, agriculture, and in other essential occupations. 


~*~ *k * 


In addition, the increasing participation of this Nation in the war is resulting in an increase in mili- 
tary casualties and will result in a greater increase. Because of the tremendous strides in medical science 
during the past two decades, a much larger proportion of these casualties will be nonfatal and will re- 
quire rehabilitation service. 


xk. 


Our present provisions in this field are inadequate to meet this task. They need to be strengthened 
and standardized through the creation under the Federal Security Administrator of a Rehabilitation 
Service. Provision should be made not only for persons now handicapped but also for persons disabled 
while members of the armed forces and for the increasing number of accident cases that are accompany- 
ing the rapid expansion of our war industries. In order to secure the most effective utilization of the 
capabilities of the physically handicapped, it is important that a single Rehabilitation Service be estab- 
lished for both veterans and civilians. 


x * * 


Veterans, after receiving the benefits and services provided by the Veterans’ Administration, would 
be certified to the Rehabilitation Service for vocational rehabilitation whenever this is indicated. While 
the present plan for Federal-State cooperation should be preserved in this field of training, where it has 
chiefly operated, the Rehabilitation Service should look after the other aspects of this problem and dis- 
charge what is plainly a Federal responsibility—the provision of service to all persons whose disability 
grows out of the conduct of the war. 
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Such legislation should permit the establishment of a program adequate to our present needs and 
should at the same time provide the experience and personnel which will be able to meet such additional 
burdens as the war may bring. 


—FRaNKLIN D. RooskEvzLt, 


Message to the 77th Congress of the United States, October 9, 1942. 
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